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La DrpacHE, ou L’ENSEIGNMENT DES DovuzE | studies of the document appeared in the United 
ArotrEs. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. | States. Credit is especially given for this to Pro- 
By Paul Sabatier. Paris: Fischbacher, 1885. fessors Hitchcock and Brown, Stanhope Orris, J. 

— Rendel Harris, I. H. Hall, and Craven. Repeated 

Through the kindness of Jules Paradon, of Nimes, | mention is made of the great ability of the work, 
this interesting and valuable treatise reached us | in this connection, of J. Rendel Harris, then of 
several months ago; our notice of it has been un- | Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. In Eng- 
desirably delayed. It is written in French, except | land, neither scientific nor ecclesiastical interest 
the Greek text of the Didaché, which is given in | appears to have been to any great extent aroused 
full, and then translated, with copious foot-notes. | upon the subject. In France, several articles have 
This was the first publication in France of the re- | been published concerning it. This drochure of 
markable document given to the world by Philo- | P. Sabatier is, no doubt, the most important con- 
theos Bryennios. tribution to its study by any French author; and, 

It opens with an Introduction, narrating the | being written after acquaintance with the investi- 
discovery of the manuscript, with some particulars | gations of other leading writers, we may consider 
of the life and labors of its learned discoverer and | it as conveying the best obtainable information in 
first editor; also, of its reception in different | regard to it. A bibliographical list of authors who 
countries. Germany furnished the earliest and | have written upon the Zeaching, concludes the In- 
most numerous articles, pamphlets and works upon | troduction. This list is so full as to include not 
it, Next, it was read and commented upon with | only extended works and articles, but even such 
lively interest in America; although P. Sabatier is | references as were made to it, at an early period, 
in error in regard to the /ext of the teaching having | by the Friends’ Review and the Boston Daily 

n transmitted to this country by cable tele- | Advertiser. 

gaph. The first ‘‘effervescence” about it is de- It should be remembered that while the original 
scribed as being not very scientific, but rather mani- | of this document is, for good reasons, concluded to 
esting a disposition on the part of different sects to | have been written either in the first or in the second 
size upon it to corroborate their respective pre- | century of our era, the manuscript found and pub- 
tensions and to antagonize those of others. lished by Bryennios has the date of 1056 A. D. 

After this, however, some valuable original | The genuineness of both the titles attached to it, 
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that is, their having been so written by the author 
of the original, is by no .means certain. The first 
of these titles has been already mentioned. The 
second is, ‘‘The Teaching of the Lord; Trans- 
mitted by the Twelve Apostles to the Nations 
(ethnesin).” 

Time and space will not allow us to follow P. 
Sabatier through his very instructive commentary 
upon the different parts of this ancient work. A 
few special points only can be briefly dwelt upon. 

First, we may notice the expression with which 
chapter xiv. of the ‘Teaching ’’ begins: ‘‘ On the 
day of the Lord.” This confirms the evidence de- 
rived from other sources that the first day of the 
week, being that of our Lord’s resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and other marked events connected with the 
ushering in of His dispensation, was very early, 
though apparently in a spontaneous rather than in 
a formal manner, made to take the place of the 
Jewish Sabbath, as the day of rest and of united 
religious services. 

In his ‘ Historical and Critical Study ” of the 
document, P. Sabatier gives a clear account of the 
manner in which a proselyte was, by Jewish custom, 
introduced into their communion ; that is, made a 
Jew. First, he was interrogated as to the sincerity 


of his conversion to Judaism; then -he received 
some elementary religious instruction, and was cir- 
cumcised. Next, after some days, he was taken to 
be baptized ; some of the more delicate points of 
the Law were shown to him, and he was immersed 
in water ; then only did he become really and per- 


fectly an Israelite. His instruction was continued, 
usually by a number of Rabbis, although any Jew 
might take part therein. The teaching on such 
occasions among the Jews of Palestine was simply 
legal and practical ; it took a more doctrinal and 
philosophical form in Alexandria. The Didaché, 
in the character of its earlier chapters, shows 
decidedly the influence of a habit of thought 
such. as would be appropriate to the Palestinian 
usage. This fact is impressively brought out by 
P. Sabatier. Not that ‘‘ Alexandrian’’ ideas and 
expressions are altogether excluded from the docu- 
ment. Such classifications are only complete in 
the minds of those who theorize upon them. Be- 
tween the practical and legal, Judaical, Christianity 
of James, and the lofty spirituality of John, there 
is an important difference ; but much is common 
toboth. There was always, both before and after 
the coming of Christ, a very real unity of the 
Jewish people, and a similarity in the action, every- 
where, of the Jewish mind. 
(To be continued.) 

THE seed seems in a wintry state, scarcely shoot- 
ing above ground ; yet we have thought it is under 
the care of Him who can nourish and bring forth ; 
if it be but allowed to lie under His cultivating 
hand, and not exposed to the chilling breath that 
surrounds.—Mary Dudley. 

ALL our afflictions are but so many doors to let 
in Christ. 
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BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 


BY WM. L. PEARSON, A. M., PH. D. 


v. 

From the foregoing considerations, the logical 
conclusion is, that the interpreter of Scripture, 
who, in addition to a well-balanced mind and a 
fair degree of discernment in spiritual things, has 
not acquired an ordinary classical education plus 
some acquaintance with Hebrew, should not ven- 
ture to decide too confidently in regard to disputed 
exegetical questions. Indeed, he can never be 
quite sure that he has the support of Scripture when 
he undertakes a careful analysis and exposition of 
a text; much less, whether he have the concurrent 
testimony of Scriptures of different ages upon mo- 
mentous questions. This will be yet more evident, 
if we remember that the same English word often 
represents two or three Greek or Hebrew words, 
Even the literalness of the Revised Version could 
not possibly reach perfect accuracy. And the same 
Greek or Hebrew word, used in different connec- 
tions, or in different ages, or by different authors, 
may convey a very different thought to the skilled 
reader. Of course every devout interpreter of 
Scripture, as the honest interpreter of any writing, 
desires above all things to know just what the author 
intended to say under the circumstances. But how 
frequently are the inspired words made to mean 
something altogether inconsistent with the text and 
impossible in the age of its composition. 

Without the preparation suggested our inter- 
preter must, therefore, be dependent upon others 
for the exact meaning of words in many passages. 
He must accept his information second-hand with- 
out being prepared to pass an intelligent judgment 
upon its correctness. Far too often he must adopt 
the arguments and conclusions of others with nd 
adequate appreciation of their real value. Even 
our prodigious literature and variety of Bible-helps 
and commentaries,—good, bad and indifferent, — 
cannot supplement the lack ot the necessary infor- 
mation and the power of careful discrimination ac- 
quired with the cultivation of a literary taste and 
an ardent love for the revealed truth. For, the 
freshest and most reliable commentaries and exe- 
getical works assume—and almost necessarily—the 
reader’s acquaintance with Greek and Hebrew. A 
knowledge of Latin is also highly desirable. On 
the other hand, many of the less difficult biblical 
works are simply a more or less accurate compila- 
tion from abler works and better minds. 

As yet there have been defined in general terms 
only the methods and the duty of every Christian 
in studying the Scriptures and the essential acquire 
ments of the public teacher of the Gospel as an 1n- 
terpreter of the Bible. The correctness of the views 
stated will appear indisputable after we proceed a 
step farther. It is not to be concluded, however 
that the teacher and preacher must necessarily b 
an authority on-all Biblical questions; but h 
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should so appreciate the authorities and discrimi- 
nate between them, that he can teach authori- 
tatively, and avoid vain and unprofitable theories. 


It has already been observed, that thorough 
scholars are not to be expected from the depart- 
ments of colleges and universities. No more are 
Biblical scholars to be expected immediately from 
thorough biblical courses. But fortunately such 
courses may open the way for a few of the more 
energetic, patient students to become pious Biblical 
scholars, and also authorities in special fields of 
Theology. Some will give more attention to the 
philosophical side, some more to the exegetical 
side of that science. In either case a broad foun- 
dation should be laid in the general elements of a 
classical education, together with all the above- 
noticed essential qualifications for teaching authori- 
tatively, before entering upon Biblical and kindred 
branches exclusively. 

And just this kind of scholars is of the highest 
importance to the church in the onward march of 
Biblical science. They may not be, and usually 
are not, distinguished as discoverers, or historians, 
or pbilologists. But they must possess such in- 
formation in language and history, along with such 
scientific methods, as will enable them to use what- 
ever these three classes of investigators bring to 
light. They prepare the raw material and set it in 
scientific form for the teaching preachers, who 
have been more fully characterized. 

This class of authorities is now more necessary 
than ever before, both because faithful ministers are 
unavoidably too much occupied with various labors 
and cares and urgent calls into new fields ‘‘ white al- 
ready unto harvest ’’ to perform the preparatory sci- 
entific work, whose results are so needful in his 
sacred calling; and because the progress of dis- 
covery and critical investigation in departments 
nearly related to Biblical science and throwing light 
upon it, is more rapid than ever in the past. 


" Palestine has richly rewarded the geographer and 


the archzeologist ; and yet there is much to discover 
in the Holy Land. In the passed generation the 
buried cities of Egypt and Assyria have rendered 
up to the indefatigable discoverer much from their 
dead history of by-gone millennia, and thereby 
taught us unexpected lessons of Israel’s foreign re- 
lations. In connection with Bible-history many 
things have thus been confirmed and many for the 
first time revealed by means of excavated statues, 
tombs, walls of Egyptian temples adorned and 
made intelligent with hieroglyphics, or enshrined 
mummies, whose winding-sheets consist of the 
papyri or linen, whereon their history, perchance 
their fame, is written; or by means of unearthed 
Assyrian tablets and inscribed cylinders of baked 
clay from ancient Babylonian libraries. 

Thus, much that recently seemed forever con- 
cealed in the dim distance of forgotten civilizations 
has reappeared to enlighten us by solving critical 


. Problems, often in corroboration of the inspired 


records, and probably the half has not yet been 
discovered. There is now no further question, but 
that earlier Grecian art and-religion borrowed 
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largely from the Assyrian and the Egyptian, while 
navigation and the alphabet came to the Greeks 
from the Phcenicians, who probably learned them 
from the Egyptians. The first two letters brought 
from Caphtor, the early Phoenician colony on the 
Delta, are a/eph, ‘‘ an ox,’’ and deth, ‘‘a house.” 
They are the same, with slightly varying pronun- 
ciations in the other Semitic alphabets. The same 
first two in Greek are pronounced a/pha and deta, 
which united becomes our word ‘‘alphabet.’’ 
Other letters had their special meanings, probably, 
as derived from Egyptian hieroglyphics. Pro- 
fessor Sayce suggests, that the Phoenician or He- 
brew lad may have strengthened his memory by 
saying ‘* a/eph was an ox’’ and ‘‘ deth was a 
house,” just as English lads are taught. ‘“ A 
was an archer who shot ata frog.’’ Some other 
letters of the Greek alphabet may be traced back 
in the same way to Phcenician, if not to Egypt- 
ian origin. 

Leaving out Physics and other natural sciences, 
the Babylonian possessed most of our present 
science. The greatest Grecian philosophers learn- 
ed much from Babylonian philosophy and mytholo- 
gy, as also from the Egyptian. Bel, Baal, Zeus and 
Jupiter, represent nearly the same idea of heathen 
deity in different nations. Likewise Istar, Ashto- 
reth and Venus are the same goddess. Only six 
years ago it was discovered that the Hittites, pre- 
viously regarded as one of the northern tribes of 
the Canaanites, were a great empire, who could 
stipulate easy terms of peace with the Pharaoh of 
the Israelitish oppression, who a long while obstruct- 
ed the westward march of the Assyrians and whose 
arms, art and rellgion influenced the earlier Grecian 
civilization quite as much as did those of the Phe- 
nicians. The Hittites were neither of Indo-Eu- 
ropean nor of Semitic stock. Since their empire 
was in western Asia and their rule extended over 
much of Asia Minor, doubtless we shall yet find 
in Hittite ruins and inscriptions some much wanted 
inks between Semitic and European civilization. 


Within a few years two things have contributed 
largely to the interest in Old Testament and Semi- 
tic studies, and in Biblical studies generally. The 
one is the numerous important discoveries in this 
department, to which reference has just been made. 
The other is the unusual zeal and remarkable hy- 
potheses of destructive criticism. Thus many have 
earnestly begun to search for the truth and some 
ably defend it. The number of students pur- 
suing Oriental branches ir the German, French 
and English universities is much larger than a few 
years ago, while not a few professorships of Semitic 
languages have recently been founded in American 
institutions. In the United States and Canada 
there are no less than one hundred and fifty-seven 
professors devoted wholly or in part to the Old 
Testament, With other Semitic languages. This is 
probably three-times as many as a decade ago. As 
never before we are realizing how much we owe to 
the ancient world. Withal the battle of ‘criticism 
has extended to American soil , and the truth must 
therefore be defended by the refutation of new 
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rationalistic error and promoted by the absorption 
of every new ray of light and truth, be it revealed 
by historian, philosopher, linguist or archzologist. 
For this purpose profound and faithful scholarship 
will continue to be indispensable to the Christian 
Church and to every important branch of the same. 


For Friends’ Review. 


PREHISTORIC SIGNS: ANCIENT FOOT- 
PRINTS IN NEVADA. 


A FARMER'S VIEW OF THEM. 


(Concluded from page 56s.) 

The first thing to note on the lower floor is the 
tracks of a giant bird coming from under the upper 
floor and going southwest across the corner. The 
middle toe in this track is nine inches long and as 
large as a large man’s thumb; the expanse from 
tip to tip of side toes is thirteen inches, and pro- 
jecting backward from the heel was a heavy spur 
two inches long and nearly as wide; the step was 
nearly four feet, the straddle similar to that of our 
wild turkey, 

A few yards further down we come to a series of 
‘*human”’ footprints, twenty-one in number, coming 
from northeast from under the upper floor, and 
disappearing in the debris, where excavation 1s 
going on. They measure twenty-one inches long 
and seven inches wide ; this footprint is peculiar in 
shape, very much curved and is in exact line, toe- 
ing the mark ; a condition not found in others. 

Coming out near the same place is another line 
of tracks, going west across the yard, measuring 
eighteen inches long and seven wide, the toes are 
turned outward very much and the steps very ir- 
regular, as though walking was exceedingly difficult. 

Still further north on the dividing line between the 
floors, comes out another line of tracks, running 
southwest nearly parallel to the first series and cross- 
ing the second, measuring eighteen inches long and 
eight inches wide ; they disappear under the debris 
near the south wall, and cover a distance of twenty 

~ yards. 

Coming out near the centre of the yard, and 
going to the west wall where it is thirty-two feet 
thigh is a line of tracks forty-four in number, 
eighteen inches long and six wide. These are very 
distinct in impression, but very irregular in the 
step and straddle, and quite variable in the line of 
progress. Still another line comes from north across 
the above to within a few yards of the south wall, 
then turns and goes back on a line nearly parallel 
with the advance; they measure eighteen inches 
long and eight wide. 

Further down the south wall, the track of a large 
elk is seen going north at full speed, followed by 
a large wolf or dog; they cross the lower floor 
from south to north. The-impressions of these 
tracks are very perfect, in many places the elk had 
slipped forward several inches, in many places 
‘plunging through the mud down to the rock below 
like the heavy animals. Near this point is a large 
number of deer tracks, very much like those of 


living deer in size and shape. Dog and wolf tracks 
are intermingled with the deer, as if they lived 
together in peace; the elk and wolf are the only 
indications of hostility. 

Near the southwest corner, coming from under 
the south wall are two giant bird tracks going 
across the yard from south to north. They walked 
close together and are the same in measurement as 
those described before ; they were among the first 
to wade out in the soft mud, as all other tracks 
seem to have been made later. 

Coming from under the west wall, where it is 
thirty-two feet high, are several horse (?) tracks 
going northeast in a close trail; sometimes one had 
stepped aside, but soon joined the trail again; 
they were among the later passengers ; in places 
the mud had become hardened, so they made a 
slight impression in parts of the yard. 

Near the west wall and on the west side of the 
horse trail, a mammoth had apparently died and 
lain until the mud hardened into shale around it, 
leaving a very perfect outline. 

Eighteen feet away from where the mammoth 
died and near to the west wall, a fossil tusk and 
some bones were found. The number and position 
of the tracks around the dead animal, indicate that 
its mate had remained near it for some time, or it 
had been one of a herd that were standing there 
when it fell. About twenty yards nearly south 
from this point, a company of the giant men have 
been standing close together, having come from 
and returning to the west. The distance and sur- 
roundings lead to the supposition that the men and 
mammoths were there at the same time and for the 
same purpose. 

Excavation is going on in various parts of the 
yard, especially in the southwest corner, and very 
interesting discoveries may be looked for as the 
work goes on. Among the scattered debris could 
be seen the outlines of tracks of various kinds. 
The farther into the hill the quarry is opened the” 
more numerous and interesting are the footprints 
brought to light. The last portion of the floor 
cleared off is completely covered with tracks, as if 
there had been a general assembly of animals near 
a common centre, or for a common purpose. 


Across the lower floor, running nearly north and 
south, is an irregular fissure, exactly like those at 
Steamboat Springs, twenty miles north, it varies in 
width from a few inches to over a foot; in many 
places cavities in the form of tubes come up from 
below and extend to ‘the top of the ledge. This 
fissure was evidently in active operation when the 
footprints were made; in every case the animals 
and birds have stepped over, as though they wished 
to avoid stepping on or into it. 

It is very evident that the flow of boiling water 
and steam was going on during the formation of 
the hill, and probably for ages before, for the fissure 
seems to extend to an unknown depth and is open to 
the top of the rock. ‘Till very recently it has been 
issuing from the summit, now the hot water finds 
vent at the foot of the ledge, and is utilized for 
bathing and washing clothes. There is no sign of 
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rupture or displacement in the strata ; the edges of 
the fissure in places are ragged and rough, as soft 
clay becomes when exposed to great heat ; in other 
places there is a smooth lining of clay and mineral 
sediment. 

The stratum between the floors is about two feet 
thick, the next above is ten feet thick, showing an 
unbroken period of deposit of long duration, yet 
through these ten feet of solid rock the fissure is 
regular in its irregular outline, showing beyond 
question that the two adjusted themselves to each 
other. 

The whole formation has a dip of two or three 
degrees to the west ; this may have been caused by 
volcanic action, for the stratum has been formed in 
a horizontal position, as shown in the face of the 
ledge where blasting has been done ; the variegated 
veins in all freshly broken stone show the ebb and 
flow of shoal water or periodic currents. 

A large book could be written in giving a de- 
tailed account of this geologic wonder, without dis- 
cussing the probable length of time that has elapsed 
since these prehistoric animals roamed on the 
shore of the ancient lake that once filled the vai- 
ley; or in trying to determine the geologic period 
to which they belong. 

Much learning and eloquence have been dis- 
played by scientists in discussing the supposed 
human footprints. They have very naturally ex- 
cited the greatest degree of interest; much has 
been said pro and con, but a majority incline to 
the human theory, giving as they believe very 
scientific and conclusive reasons that they were 
made by a giant race of men; but to a practical 
farmer, who is familiar with the habits and motions 
of living animals, it seems strange that any one 
could see anything human in those large tracks. 
While carefully examining one series of these foot- 
prints, my attention was called to the first series of 
horse tracks on the upper floor as something won- 
. derful, because so identical in form and size with 
those of the cart horses. It did not take much time 
to point out a radical difference. The track on the 
rock had no ‘‘ frog ’’ in it; the living horse had. 
Every horse track on the yard lacked the frog; no 
healthy living horse is lacking in that respect. The 
tracks on the rock were hollow, or cup-shaped, 
some very much so, 

It is just so with the supposed human tracks; 
there is nothing but grizzly bear or ground sloth 
about them. The scientists who advocate the 
human theory nevertheless teach us that there was 
a giant grizzly bear and a giant ground sloth in 
California during the two geologic periods, to either 
of which the tracks may belong. There isa large 
bear in Woodward’s garden in San Francisco. If 
the scientists will turn him into a yard with mud six 
inches deep, he will solve the problem at once. 

It will be in order for the advocates of the human 
theory to exhibit some implements of peace or war 
made by or used by a giant race, or find some fossil 
Temains, great or small. Remains of much smaller 
animals of that period are found in abundance. 


Hadley, Indiana, AppIson CoFFIN. 
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From the (London) Friend. 
A LETTER FROM INDIA. 





Sonacpur, First mo. rath, 1886. 

The visit of Rufus King and William Creeth has 
been a favored and refreshing season. ‘They were 
at Sohagpur the first Sunday of the New Year. The 
following Tuesday evening we had our social gather- 
ing, which ended in what was really an experience 
meeting, that was edifying to us all. The next day 
all the Christians assembled at Nattoo Lall’s house, 
and after a pleasant meal together, much time was 
spent in an interesting and profitable conversation. 
I specially liked the words of comfort Rufus King 
had for our inquirer, Sukkiya. He told her the 
Christian’s God was a husband to the widow, and 
a father to the fatherless. If her faith and trust 
were in the true God, and she believed Christ died 
for Her, He would guard and guide her through 
life. She was very much affected, and the solemn 
and true words spoken expressly to her in the pres- 
ence of us all, have left a good impression. Sukkiya 
is a Hindu widow with three children. The eldest 
has been handed over to Rachel Metcalfe’s care. The 
two boys, aged respectively three years and eighteen 
months, are both with their mother. While her 
husband was alive she came several times to the 
little meeting for women in Meriapura. When her 
husband died her relatives forsook her. After she ~ 
had used up all her money, she got coolie work, but, 
not being accustomed to it, found it very hard 
work, Then she went to Semri. and worked at 
carrying wheat to the station, till she was laid aside 
by sickness. No one helped her, and she thought 
if she could get near the Christians they would care 
for her until she got well. She knew of Rachel 
Metcalfe’s home for girls, and made uo her mind 
to put her little girl of five years old under her care 
if she would take her. At her own request our 
brethren brought her in from Semri. We nursed 
her and looked after the children. Now she has 
declared herself a sincere inquirer. Her relatives 
consider her dead. She has suffered persecution at, 
their hands. Her brother in the presence of us all 
cast her off, and said the family no longer con- 
sidered her a relative. She is now stronger. 

For three weeks, she worked at grinding, &c., 
but is now doing dhaéi work at the girls’ school, 
that is, bringing the children to school and taking 
them home again. It is very brave of her, for she 
has to go among the very people she used to wor- 
ship with. She has an independent spirit and de- 
sires to earn her own living, in order to show her 
relatives that she has not come among Christians 
for what she can get. From the first we told her . 
that it was not our custom to give house, food, and 
clothing, but we would help her to earn her own 
living. It is difficult for men to get employment 
when once they have discarded Hinduism or Mo- 
hammedanism, but it is far moreso for a woman. 
On the other hand if they-can get four or five ru- 
pees a month without work, they are in no hurry 
to make an effort. Sukkiya occupies one of the 
inquirers’ houses next to Indoo, who is a good: 
friend and helpful example to her. 
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Did I tell you about an inquirer whose name was 
Dunyia Lal? About three months ago he came in 
with our brethren from Semri to cast in his lot 
among us. For two or three years he has heard 
thé preaching in several bazaars. He was a great 
sufferer from an incurable internal complaint. His 
wife deserted him about a year ago. Since then he 
has embraced every opportunity of hearing the 
Gospel. At last he made up his mind that he 
would come and be among the Christians. He 
suffered intensely, so the apothecary was called and 
advised his being taken to the hospital. The last 
time I saw him was a few days before he died. I 
asked if he knew that he could not get well, and 
that the end might be near. He said, ‘‘ Yes, Jesus 
is my Comforter and Saviour. I am ready to go 
when He calls.’’ He passed away on the morniug 
of December 24th. He was not a recognized mem- 
ber of the Church on earth, but I believe he is saved. 
A few days before his death he had a will written 
out before witnesses in the hospital, leaving all his 
property to the Mission. Whatever things will come 
in usefully for inquirers are being kept for mission 
use. Sukkiya is at present using a bedstead and 
some cooking vessels. The rest of the things were 
sold, and after defraying burial expenses, the 
balance is to be used in helping other sick people 
* who may come as he did. ErFig WILLIAMS. 


————- - «me --—______ 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


THe Christian Union says: ‘*Mr. Studd, the 
English college evangelist, has been at Harvard. 
He is attractive in his personal appearance—hand- 
some, dark-eyed, dark-haired, athletically built, 
easy and graceful in manner. At first he speaks 
slowly and a little hesitatingly, but warms up as he 
proceeds, and is interesting and impressive. Mr. 
Studd was converted at Oxford while Mr. Moody 
was holding meetings at the University. He be- 
longed to one of the aristocratic English families, 
and was a champion athlete. He and some of his 
associates went to Mr. Moody’s meetings for the 
purpose of making mischief and breaking them up. 
The great evangelist was equal to the emergency, 
and, instead of denouncing them or calling to his 
aid the police, he went upon the floor and appealed 
to their self-respect and idea of manhood. He 
asked them if they were satisfied with their conduct, 
and whether it would not be respectful for them to 
hear him and not try to break him down. He won 
the attention of his men, who began the Christian 
- life. Several of them, I think, are successfully en- 

gaged in foreign missionary work. Mr. S:udd is 
devoting his life and energy to the colleges. His 
meetings at Harvard University, a week or two 
since, were largely attended by the students, the 
average attendance being about one hundred. The 
Harvard Datty Crimson observed that ‘the in- 
terest in the religious subjects which Mr. Studd pre- 
sented and discussed may surprise many of those 
away from the college who speak against Harvard 
for her indifference to matters of religion.’ ’’ 
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AMERICAN BrsLE Society.—The stated meeting 
of the Board of Managers was held at the Bible 
House, New York, on the rst inst., Enoch L. Fan- 
cher, LL.D., President, in the chair. 

Interesting letters were presented from the foreign 
field, containing in many cases a review of the 
agency work during the year 1885, extracts from 
which will appear in the Bible Society Record and 
the Annual Report. 

Grants of books were made for benevolent distri- 
bution at home and abroad of the aggregate value of 
about $6,900. Appropriations of funds were also 
made for printing and circulating the Scriptures in 
foreign lands to the amount of $66,633.48. This 
includes appropriations to the Society’s Agencies ° 
in La Plata, Brazil, Persia, Cuba, China, and 
Siam; to the Presbyterian Board, for its Mission, 
in Siam; to the American Board, for its Missions 
in Madura and Spain ; to the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, for its work in 
Germany and Switzerland; to the Evangelization 
Committee of the Waldensian Church, for Bible 
colportage in Italy ; and to the Evangelical Society 
of Geneva, for Bible colportage in France. 

Three Bible societies were recognized in Ne- 
braska, and one in each of the States of Iowa, 
Michigan, and Ohio. 

The total‘ receipts in March were $58,463.59. 
The total receipts in the year ending March 31st 
were $521,910.59. 

The issues from the Bible House in March were 
87,180. The whole number of volumes issued from 
the Bible House during the year, not including those 
issued in foreign lands, was 904,179. 


ONE OF THE MOST important subjects for suppli- 
cation is that which forms the substance of an able 
article in the Fortnightly Review. The writer de- 
clares himself to be a Hindoo. He admits that 
Hindooism is dissolving under the influence of 
Western ideas, but complains that the benefits the 
English Government is conferring upon India are 
material only, and that the tendency of things is to 
universal secularism.. This question, which is one 
of the utmost gravity, can only be solved by the 
Church of Christ. Shall this age witness the fulfil. 
ment, on the widest scale, of ‘‘the house swept and 
garnished ’’ and then taking to itself seven other 
spirits worse than the first ? 

This most serious subject of the future of our 
fellow-subjects in India may well form a theme for 
united prayer. India cannot ‘live by bread alone.” 
Let prayer be made for Anglo-Indian society, which 
seems to many Hindoos to have mo religious belief, 
and also that the stumbling-block of Protestant di- 
visions in missionary work may be taken out of the 
way. A devoted servant of Christ lately deplored 
to us that in Southern India four parties existed. 
There. were those who tried to walk in Christian 
love ; the S. P.G. agents; then some bigoted Lu- 
therans; then some American Baptists. The three 
latter would have no fellowship with the former. 
What must the heathen think of this ?— Zhe (Lom 
don) Christian. 
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THE LATE JOHN SHARPLESS. 


The memory of the late John Sharpless (of 
Chester, Pa.) will never die, even though the par- 
ticulars of his sad and tragic end may gradually 
fade from memory. ‘‘ One of his most admirable 
traits,’’ said one of his most intimate friends and 
relatives yesterday, ‘‘ was his generosity and kind- 
ness of heart. This was clearly shown in his treat- 
ment of tramps and beggars who stopped at his 
farm-house and requested food and assistance. The 
good Quaker was never known to turn one away 
from his door hungry, or refuse them shelter for the 
night. Instructions were given to his hired man 
to accommodate all such weary travelers in the 
barn, where a place had been partitioned off for 
their especial use and benefit. Every morning this 
apartment was thoroughly aired and cleaned and 
provided with fresh straw for bedding with as much 
care and attention as that shown for his stock. 
These acts were not lost entirely upon these nomads, 
who appreciated the kindness and attested their ap- 
preciation by thanks and offers to work for him in 
return. This cosy retreat from the exposures of 
night and storm became known to many of the fra- 
ternity, and when darkness began to make its ap- 
pearance it always brought with it several footsore 
and weary tramps, desirous of stretching theniselves 
upon the comfortable bed of straw newly provided 
and awaiting their pleasure. Could any one, then, 
have had any animosity against a good man like 
this? It would seem not. The murderer or murder- 
ers of John Sharpless knew not the man they struck 
down in the darkness of that stormy Sunday night. 
Robbery was their purpose and had they not been 
frightened at the unexpected absence of Miss Jane 
Pratt, a plundered house would have been added to 
what had occurred and made it even more start- 
ling." —Late Paper. 


KNOWING BY THE Fruits.—The LZardhamite 
says: ‘* We notice in the Friends’ Review and 
Christian Worker an article in regard to the late 
religious awakening at Earlham. It is not our place 
to discuss religious questions in these columns ; yet 
we doubt the propriety of the writer drawing so 
definite a line between the converted and uncon- 
verted students of the College. He draws a definite 
line, placing one hundred and eighty on the one 
side, and fourteen upon the other. Knowing some- 
thing of what opinion here makes the measurement 
of a Christian life, we fear the writer has classed 
among the fourteen some who have long striven to 
live true and manly lives, and who have honestly 
believed this to be the way in which they should 
acknowledge their allegiance to their Creator, while 
among some of the one hundred and eighty he has 
governed his classification simply by a few sen- 
tences spoken in prayer-meeting, in the midst of ex- 
citement, and the urging appeals of their friends. 
Wedo not wish, through these columns, to find 
fault with this, but we do object to this being made 
the test of Christianity. He prays not best who 
only prays with words, but he prays best who 


| the Paddington Hospital for children. 
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‘ makes his daily life a prayer.’ Had this classifi- 
cation been made upon such a basis as this, we 
would offer no criticism. We think it improper to 
say that manly students are ‘ supposed’ not to be 
Christians simply because they have not taken an 
active part in a revival work.” 


SCHOOL. 


THE Japanese Government has arranged to send 
its first woman to this country to be educated. 
Japanese women have been educated in this coun- 
try, but Miss Kin Kato will be sent to the Salem 
(Mass.) Normal School, at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment. She comes through the influence of Pro- 
fessor E. F. Fennollosa, of the University of Japan, , 
who is a native of Salem. Graduating at the Nor- 
mal School in Tokio, she has a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and has taught in the kindergarten in the Nor- 
mal School in Japan. It is the intention, after she 
completes her three years’ course in Salem, to place 
her at the head of the normal schools in her own 
country. 

Dr. F. HELEN Pripeavux died of diphtheria, con- 
tracted while holding the post of house surgeon at 
She was 
one of the most distinguished women who have 
graduated in medicine at the University of London. 
At the intermediate examination she obtained the 
first place in honors in anatomy together with the 
gold medal and scholarship; and in the final ex- 
amination, in 1884, she was placed in the honors 
list in every subject. 


A PERENNIAL interest attaches to the amount of 
gifts and legacies in behalf of education which 
private benevolence never ceases to pour out. 
From January 1, 1883, to July 1, 1884, it is esti- 
mated at upwards of eleven millions of dollars— 
nearly a million a month. 


NEwBERG ACADEMY.—The third term of Friends’ 
Pacific Academy, located at Newberg, Yamhill 
county, Oregon, opened Third Third mo. 2gth, 
1886. Especial advantages are offered by the 
course to those preparing to teach or enter college. 
Classes in the common branches are so arranged 
that pupils can enter the schcol at the beginning of 
any term during the year with equal advantage. 
The course of study for the spring term includes, 
in addition to the common branches, Latin, rheto- 
ric, zoology, botany, physical geography, history, 
algebra and geometry. Good board can be had in 
private families adjacent to the academy at from 
$2.50 to $3 per week. Rooms can be secured by 
those desiring to board themselves. 

H. J. MintHorn, Supt. 


A NEW FEATURE in the exercises at Earlham 
College is the delivery of orations by members 
of the Senior class at the morning collections. 
This frequent practice in speaking before an au- 
dience is likely to be very serviceable, and might 
with advantage be extended to the Juniors and So- 
phomores also. 
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the Lord’s power was over all. I went from Wat. 
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: ford to Longford in Middlesex, visiting friends at We 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO.15,1886. Uxbridge in the way. At Longford we had a large dor 
= ————— meeting, it being on first-day, and the presence of me 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING is about to hold | the Lord was preciously felt amongst us ; blessed the 
its two-hundred and sixth* session. Although in the | D¢ bis name! I passed from Longford to Kingston, ma 
red and sixth™ session. sA'though in the | visiting friends as I went, at Staines and Sunbury. 
old world this age would not constitute antiquity, | At Kingston I abode with friends two meetings, a 
yet in this country it ante-dates most of the great | wherein we were sweetly refreshed together in the ‘ 
events and changes which have made a nation of | Lord. Passing from thence towards London, I | 
the United States. Not very long before its origin, | had @ very precious meeting . ener cde then Lo 
Quakers were whipped and hung in Boston; and | os) oo 0 ee | 
PP as ing there; which was the larger by reason of a n 
more than ten years later was the time chosen by burial, and there being a pretty openness in the felt 
Longfellow to set forth the putting to death of | people on that occasion, I had a fine opportunity po 
witches in one of his ‘‘ New England Tragedies.” | to open the way of truth amongst them.”’ stal 
Bold, zealous and unconventional in a remark- Th 
able degree were the Quakers of those days. No IN THE SAME YEAR, George Fox wrote the fol- : 
one would have been likely then, in forecasting | lowing epistle, whose counsel may be appropriate to 
their future, to anticipate that, in a couple of cen- | tO our Yearly Meetings now : of 
turies, their characteristics, in the city founded by ae To ee and — — : 
’ : that are gathered in the name and power of Jesus: 0 
ao a a rn eae eon ‘¢ Christ, the second Adam, who is both head and ho 
propriety - / . husband of his church, the Redeemer, Purchaser, So 
, Of these qualities, we do not question the value. | Saviour, Sanctifier and Reconciler of his sons and lit 
But it seems not untimely to take note of the very | daughters to God, Isay his presence (to wit pe 
great change from the most active of all bodies in | Christ’s) feel among you, to exercise his propheti- re 
propagating the Gospel, to that which, officially, in | Cal office, in opening you with his light, grace, Mt 
this section of its organization, is the least engaged Pod, a (Eiachs ttn bal ee cod C0 
in such work. him exercising that office, who has laid down his th 
As to George Fox, let us take a leaf from his | life tor his sheep, is feeding them in his living pas- Al 
Journal, of the year 1681: tures of life, and makes them to drink of his living, an 
‘* After the yearly meeting I tarried about a eternal springs. Let him rule and govern in your z 
month in London; then went into Sussex to visit hearts, as he is king, that his heavenly and spirit- x 
friends there, amongst whom I had many large and ual government all may live under, as true subjects - 
very precious meetings in divers parts of that of his righteous, peaceable kingdom, which stands 4 
county. Yet I spent not much time in Sussex, but in righteousness, pence, and joy in the Holy Ghost, 5 
returned pretty soon to London, whither I felt | OV& Satan and his power, the unclean, unholy 1 
drawings in my spirit; and had very good service ghost, and all unrighteousness. So all ye subjects 
for the Lord there, both in publick meetings and | '° Christ’s kingdom of peace, if ye want wisdom, . 
amongst friends. When [ had tarried sometime in knowledge, life or salvation, Christ is the treasure ; . 
London, I went to Edmonton; and from thence | fee! him the treasure among you. And every one, 
into Buckinghamshire, where I visited friends at | 25 Y° have received Christ, walk in him in whom ye ’ 
several meetings in the upper side of that county ; | have peace ; who bruises the head of the serpent, | 
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yea, you have peace with God, and one with an- 
other, though the trouble be from the world and 
the world’s spirit. Therefore, my dear friends, 
brethren and sisters, love one another with the 
love that is of God shed in your hearts, that ye. 
may bear the marks of Christ’s disciples, and it 
may appear that Christ isin you, and ye in him, - 
so that God Almighty may be glorified among you. 
Whatever ye do, let it be done in the name of 
Jesus, to the praise of God the Father, keeping in 
unity in the Holy Spirit of God, which was before 
the unholy spirit was: which Holy Spirit is your 
bond of peace, yea, the holy King of kings and 
Lord of lords his peace. And in this holy, pure 
Spirit is your eternal unity and fellowship; m 
which Spirit of truth ye serve and worship the 
God of truth, who is God over all, blessed for 


ried several meetings. I went no farther westward 
than Ore, where I had a very large meeting ; after 
which, striking through the edge of Oxfordshire, I 
had a large and very precious meeting at War- 
borough, in which the glory of the Lord shined over 
all. Many friends came to this meeting out of 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and Hampshire. From 
thence I passed to Ilmore in the. Vale of Bucking- 
hamshire, where we had aglorious meeting. The day 
following I returned to Mary Penington’s. From 
whence I visited the men’s and wumen’s monthly 
meetings at Hungerhill, and some other meetings 
thereabouts ; then passed to Watford, where was a 
marriage of two friends, at which I was present. A 
very large meeting we had on that occasion, and 
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ever, Amen. So the Lord guide you with his 
Word of patience, Word of life; power and wis- 
dom, in all your actions, lives, conversations and 
meetings to God’s glory. My love to you all in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, by whom all things were 
made, who is over all, the First and the Last.* 
“G. F, 


“ London, the gth of the 4th month, 1681.”* 


TWENTY YEARS AGO, in an Address to Friends, in 
London, Charles H. Spurgeon spoke thus: 


‘‘ Have you not as a community, though small 
jn numbers, unusual influence? This influence is 
feltin many ways. Whocan deny that upon the 
political history of our country, Friends have 
stamped and are stamping their names indelibly? 
There are names among Friends which we shall 
always honor, and which are foremost in the page 
of history, both in relation to political matters and 
to matters of social and political economy. Some 
of you are getting famous in antiquarianism, and 
all sorts of literary fame are open to you. I hope, 
however, that this will never be your chief glory. I 
hope it will never be the chiet ambition of this 
Society to be chief and foremost in politics and 
literature. I hope you will never drivel into mere 
politicians, for it is drivelling if you cease to make 
religion your main business; and I equally hope 
that you will not drivel into mere scholars, or mere 
astiquarians or meteorologists, for it is a fearful 
coming down to come to be any of these rather 
than to be first and foremost a servant of God. 
And now, I ask you, is all this power, and wealth, 
and position, and influence to be unused? It is 
used, I know, in a thousand excellent ways. Are 
you not foremost as philanthrophists ? Will not the 
negro always remember your names, and the freed- 
man always recollect you in his prayers? But I 
claim for Christ, 1 claim for truth, I claim for the 
Spirit of God, this power which He has given you. 
Dear friends, you have among you honored men 
who preach the gospel of ‘Christ, and testify to the 
truth which they have received, but should not 
more of you speak for Jesus? Will there not be 
more publishers of the gospel if the Spirit of God 
shall visit you with a revival, and come upon you 
a he did upon those of whom Joel prophesied, 
‘And your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
your old men shall dream dreams, your young men 
shall see visions ?’? Ought we not hopefully to de- 
sire this? I came here to ask you to help those of 
Uswho are trying to,fight against Ritualism and 
idolatry with your prayers and your sympathies,”’ 
A rem RR TT 

DIED. 

JOHNSON.—At her residence, near Pleasant Plain, 
lowa, Third mo, 10th, 1886, after a painful illness of 
four weeks, Sidney, daughter of Barclay and Sarah 
Johnson, aged 54 years, 

this dear sister, we can truly say the Christian 
graces were strikingly displayed in her everyday life, 
yher gentle and filial love, administering to the 
Wants of her parents in their declining years, and en- 
favoring to soothe and cheer the afflicted around her, 
he was a member of the Society of Friends, and a 
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full believer in the Christian religion as set forth and 
propagated by the founders of that Society, and has 
left the satisfactory evidence that she has entered into 
the joy of her Lord, 

Christian Worker please copv. 


NICHOLSON.—Entered into rest, at her home, 
1308 Filbert St., Philadelphia, on the 27th of Second 
month, Sarah Whitall, wife of William H. Nicholson, 
aged nearly 53 years. 

NOTICE. 

FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION of Philadelphia has 
added to its stock the poem, “Paul the Apostle,” by 
J. Bevan Braithwaite; English edition, handsomely 
printed, with an excellent portrait of its author. For 
sale by Frank A. Sniffen, 1316 Filbert St. Price, $1.25. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
Lesson Iv. Fourth month 2sth, 1886. 
JESUS AND NICODEMUS. John iii. x—18. 
Gotpgen Text.—Ye must be born again. Johniii. 7. 


An interval of five or six weeks occurred after 
the miracle at Cana in Galilee, which was spent by 
Jesus at Capernaum and in ‘going up to Jerusalem, 
to be present at the Feast of the Passover. Here 
he turned the buyers and sellers out of the Temple, 
an act which thoroughly aroused the attention of 
the people. He also performed some miracles, but 
we are not told much about them, except that in 
consequence of them ‘‘many believed on His 
name.’ From ch. ii. 24 we gather that this be- 
lief was not of a saving nature, but rather of that 
rudimentary sort so well exemplified in the instance 
of Nicodemus. He was probably among the most 
remarkable of these believers, and an account of 
Christ’s interview with him is therefore given in this 
connection, as well as to illustrate the statement of 
ch. ii. 24, 25, that Christ knew what was in man. 


1. There was a man of the Pharisees. The 
Pharisees were a distinct religious party as opposed 
to the Sadducees. They believed in a future state, 
studied the Scriptures, and were looking for the 
Messiah, whom they expected as a temporal de- 
liverer and king. A ruler of the Jews. He wasa 
member of the Sanhedrim—the highest ecclesiastical 
tribunal of the nation. From v. 10 it seems that 
he was also a scribe and a Rabbi. He is men- 
tioned twice more—John vii. 50 and xix. 39. Be- 
yond this, nothing is known of his history. 

2. The same came to Jesus by night. This was 
probably during the Passover week, when the busy 
days would afford no quiet opportunity for such a 
talk as Nicodemus wished to have. Motives of 
prudence would also lead him to choose this time 
for his visit to the new prophet, whose public life 
had begun with such a doubtful act as Jesus had 
just performed. Ch. ii. 14, 15. Rabbi, we know 
that thou art ateacher come from God. Nicode- 
mus, the learned Rabbi, ‘‘ the master in Israel,’’ 
comes to honor the new teacher with a conference. 
He does not come as a learner, but with the words 
‘* we know.” 
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not necessary to understand a thing in order to 
recognize it. To this day we only partially under. 
stand the wind—in that day it was not understood 
at all. The metaphor is also specially appropriate, 
since the Greek word for wind and Spirit is the 
same. So is every one thatis born of the Spirit, 
The likeness is two-fold—first, the method is be. 
yond our comprehension ; and second, it is like it 
because we carmot tell the exact time when it be. 
gins and ceases. . 

9. How can these things be ? Christ had hitherto 
only spoken of the Divine side, no wonder that 
Nicodemus still queried, ‘‘ How ?” 

10. Art thou a master in Israeland knowest not 
these things ? Art thou the man that came, saying, 
‘¢we know?”’ ‘*A teacher? and knowest not the 
first rudiments of the divine science.’’ 

11. We speak that we do know. In contrast to 
the previous verse. Cf. I Johni. 1,2. Inverse 12, 
as so often elsewhere, we catch a glimpse of the dif- 
ficulties which human unbelief and prejudice were 
constantly presenting to the teaching of the Lord, 

13. Vo man hath ascended up to heaven, No 
man ever has or ever can work himself up into the 
new birth nor climb up by his own efforts into the 
heavenly kingdom. But he that came down from 
heaven. The hope for us is in the fact that there is 
one who has been in heaven, who knows these 
mysteries thoroughly and has come down on pur- 
pose to explain them to us. This is no mefe 
‘¢ teacher sent from God,’’ but ‘‘ the Son of man 
who is in heaven.”’ 

14. And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness. See Nu. xxi. 6, 8, 9. The serpent, 
made in the image of those that bit the Israelites, 
was lifted up and all that looked upon it were 
saved—had a new healthy life given them in place 
of the poisoned life which was killing them. Even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up. 1 think this 
is the first place where Christ alludes to his death, 
and what a wonderful explanation he gives here of 
its object. ‘ 

15. Zhat whosoever believeth in him. Believing 
in Him is to accept as true the words of Jesus 80 
as to forsake sin and take Him as our teacher and 
Master. It is also to believe that He ¢s what He 
says He is, viz., the Son of God and the Saviour. 
Should not perish but have everlasting life. Here 
then the mystery is explained. This is the secret 
of being born again into a new life. As the death- 
stricken Israelite looked to the brazen serpent, and 
God did the miracle of healing, even so must we 
look to Christ, #. ¢., believe in Him, and God will 
perform in us the miracle of the new birth. 


16. For God so loved the world. The emphasis 
is on the so. This is the measure and the mannet 
of the love. See I John iii. 16 and iv. 9, 10, &. 
That he gave his only begotten Son. Christ came, 
for God gave Him. That whosoever believeth 
him. ‘The offer is unlimited. The only condi- 
tion—faith—is not arbitrary, but is the necessary 
condition of salvation, lying in the very nature of 
things; as that food provided will not save 4 
starving man unless he eats.” —Pe/oudet. 































3. Jesus answered and said unto him. But 
Jesus, who ‘‘knew what was in man,”’ recog- 
nized at once the deep soul need that had brought 
this strange pupil to him. Nicodemus was looking 
for the Messiah and expecting an outward king- 
dom; his mind was full of preconceived notions 
about the divine life, the result of his training as a 
Pharisee. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except 
a man be born again (R. V. ‘‘anew'’) he cannot 
see the kingdom of God. In one word Christ casts 
away the learning of a lifetime. ‘‘ To enter into 
My kingdom thou must start all over again, nay 
more, thou must de dorn over again.”” It has been 
rightly said that this ‘‘except’’ is not a closed door 
to keep us out of the kingdom; it is rather the di- 
vine revelation of the one way in. ‘* Nicodemus 
impliedly asks to know what mew doctrine Christ 
has to teach; Christ replies in substance that the 
world needs not new doctrine, but new “ife.”— 
Abbott. Without this new life he not only cannot 
enter into, he cannot even form a right conception 
of the kingdom of God. 

4. How can a man be born when he is old? 
Probably Nicodemus himself was old. He grasped 
Christ’s meaning in part, and was anxious to 
comply with the condition—but how? He sees 
the impossibility from the human standpoint, but 
does not yet see the glorious possibilities that lie in 
that revelation of the divine intentions with regard 
to man. : 

5. Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit. Christ now explains that He is not speaking 
of the outward fleshly birth, but of a new birth of 
the Spirit. ‘‘The mention of water is only of 
secondary importance, in order, by referring to a 
symbol familiar to Nicodemus, to render palpable 
to his mind that all purifying power of the Divine 
Spirit which was needful for every man. Hence, 
in the subsequent part of His discourse, Christ men- 
tions only being ‘dorn of the Spirit." Thus 
Neander, himself an implicit believer in the neces- 
sity of water baptism, explains this verse. Calvin, 
Zwingle and others think there is no reference, 
even secondary, to baptism, but that both words 
are to be understood as referring to the same thing, 
in the same way as Matt. iii. 11, ‘‘ with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire.’ The reference to Ezek. 
XXxvi. 25, 26, 27, would then be very clear. See 
also Eph. v. 26, and Tit. iii. 5. ; 

6. That which is born of the flesh is flesh. 
Nothing can be simpler than this declaration ; it is 
a universal law. Plants can only produce plant- 
life. By no possibility can plants produce animal 
life. By no possibility can earthly life produce 

heavenly life. 

7- Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye must be 
born again. There is an emphasis on the word 
** ye ;” ** ye moral, learned Pharisees.’’ The marvel 
seems also to be the old question of ‘‘ How,” since 
Jesus proceeds next to explain that. 

8. The wind bloweth where it listeth. The 
metaphor may have been suggested by the night 
breeze flapping the curtains of the tent in which 
they were sitting: Christ now explains that it is 
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17. For God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, R. V. ** To judge the world ;”” 
the object was not judgment, but salvation. 

18. He that believeth not is condemned already. 
That is, he is self-condemned. Christ does not con- 
demn him, he condemns himself. Christ in pro- 
nouncing judgment on impenitent sinners will 
simply state an already existing fact. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The kingdom is new and heavenly, and 
necessarily we must have a new and heavenly life 
in order to enter into it. 

2. The new birth is God’s appointed door into 
the new life. 

3. It consists of two parts—God’s part, to give 
‘us the new life—our part, to go to Christ for it and 
to accept it with its responsibilities from Him. 

4. The proof that we have been born again is 
found in the fruits which the divine life naturally 
bears. ‘There is no proof that we are born of the 
Spirit, without the fruits of the. Spirit. (Gal. v. 
22, 23.) 

Abridged from The [London] Friend. ° 
THE LATE RICHARD ALLEN, OF DUBLIN. 


Richard Allen had just entered his eighty-fourth 
year when he was called home, yet such was his 
bodily vigour, and spiritual and mental activity, to 
the last, that almost every department of Christian 
work carried on amongst his friends will miss his 
personal help and sympathy. 

Born in Dublin in 1803, he early entered into 
business, and in the course of time, through en- 
ergy, tact, integrity, and perseverance, he became 
a successful business man. He was, meanwhile, 
much engaged in philanthropic work. He entered 
heartily into the anti-slavery cause, became one of 
the first advocates for temperance in Ireland, en- 
deavoured by his tongue and pen to promote peace 
principles, and willingly undertook his share of the 
work and discipline of our religious Society. 

It was probably thirty years ago that he and 
other members of the Society in Dublin were 
brought by the grace of God to understand and 
accept the simple yet glorious Gospel of salvation, 
in a way they had not realized before. Richard 
Allen grasped the wondrous truth contained in 
those ever precious words, ‘‘God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son,”’ etc., 
and ever after it became the theme he most loved 
todwell upon, and the mainspring of his spiritual 
life. From that time forward the higher aspects 
of Christian service opened up to his view. He 
gave himself to his Lord, and sought to promote 
and encourage very many agencies which had for 
their object the spread of the Gospel or the wel- 

of souls. 


But all through his Christian labors at home and 
abroad, the interests of our religious Society held a 
Prominent place in his mind. By social inter- 
course, by meetings for Bible study, by Christian 
fellowship and united prayer, and last, though not 
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least, by his earnest appeals in our meetings for 
worship, he aimed continually to raise to a higher 
level the religious thought of the Society, and add 
to the earnestness of its life. 

He resided for many years at Brooklawn, Black- 
rock, County Dublin, and his house and pleasant 
grounds were often thrown open to large gatherings 
of his friends, with the object of helping forward 
these and other matters in which the took an in- 
terest. His love for the beauties of nature was in- 
tense. The songs of birds delighted him, while 
his garden and flowers were an_ ever-recurring 
source of pleasure; and doubtless his many tours 
to Switzerland and Italy conduced to that vigour 
both of body and mind that so strongly charac- 
terized him. He loved the company of the young, 
and many will picture him surrounded with his 
little grand-nephews and nieces, who delighted to 
be at the large family gatherings at Brooklawn, 
where his kindly manners ever won them to his side. 


His foreign travels were frequently made instru- 
mental in extending his Christian labors over a 
wider sphere. In 1869 he joined Eli and Sybil 
Jones and their friend, Alfred Lloyd Fox, in the 
visit to Palestine and Syria, which resulted in the 
formation of the Friends’ Syrian Mission at Bru- 
mana and Ramallah. In 1876, accompanied by 
his wife, he paid another visit to these and other 
scenes of Bible interest, personally inspecting some 
departments of the mission. It will still be fresh 
in the recollection of many that he paid a visit to 
Metz in 1870, and in company with his nephew, 
H. J. Allen, who had been laboring there. in con- 
nection with the War Victims’ Fund, he spent a 
considerable time in the personal visitation and re- 
lief of the French victims of the war in and around 
that city. It will also be remembered that his 
niece, Ellen Allen, who accompanied him, fell a 
victim to an attack of small-pox, and was buried 
in the cemetery at Metz. So highly were their 
services and those of other Friends valued by the 
French, that their Government sent him the cross 
of the Legion of Honor, accompanied by a grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the aid rendered by the 
Society of Friends to those who had suffered so 
deeply from the war. 

R. Allen’s recent journey to the United States of 
America in 1883, in company with his wife, was a 
time which he much enjoyed, more especially their 
visit to the Yearly Meetings of Indiana and Balti- 
more, and the month spent among the colored 
population of the South. 

A few months ago Richard Allen suffered from 
a severe attack of illness, during which he realized 
more than ever that peace and rest which trust in 
Jesus alone can give. At one time it was thought 
he could not recover, but the Lord raised him up 
again for a little season, as if to give him the joy 
of telling his friends once more, in public and in 
private, the old, old story, with the added experi- 
ence of being able to testify how blessed it is to 
trust in the Lord in sickness as well as in health. 
Shortly after becuming convalescent he paid a 
little visit of love to Brookfield School, and to the 
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Friends in the neighborhood, and returned home 
in time to spend the closing days of the year, and 
the early part of this, in the company of his rela- 
tions and friends. 


———_—_-o- 


RURAL. 


WINTER VEGETABLES.—Where we have long 
winters, gardeners always try to keep the table well 
supplied with vegetables. In December, having 
noticed some turnips stored for winter use and 
sprouting, my mind was aroused to the fact that 
they would be useful vegetables if forced. I at 
once commenced working out the idea. Having a 
dark corner in a warm greenhouse, I placed on the 
floor two inches of sand, and then set out turnips 
close together, and gently pressed them into the 
sand; after which I gave them a watering, and 
closed them up. In about ten days I had my heart 
gladdened by beautiful blanched leaf stalks. A 
bundle of them was cut, as much as would make a 
dish for twelve people, tied up as asparagus is, and 
sent into the kitchen. It was cooked the same as 
sea kale or asparagus, and when placed upon the 
table it was pronounced ‘‘ excellent.” It may be 
well to say that any cellar that excludes frost is 
suitable for forcing or growing turnips in this man- 
ner. Housekeepers can have a very delicious vege- 
table all winter by planting at intervals. Any kind 
of turnip may be used. 

Kohl rabi may also be esteemed as a winter vege- 
table, although some raise it only for summer use. 
I manage by sowing in the spring in a cold-frame 
to have nice young plants to handle early. I trans- 
plant them from the seed bed into rows, say thir- 
teen inches apart, and allow them to stand until 
they have been well frozen, then take them up and 
store the same as cabbage. 

The drumhead Savoy I consider one of the most 
important of winter vegetables, as it answers two 
purposes ; first, as a cabbage, to be boiled, which is 
much sweeter than the ordinary cabbage ; secondly, 
as a beautiful, sweet, salad cabbage, when cut and 
dressed the same as endive. 

Perhaps few are aware that the leek is one of the 
finest winter vegetables, and when properly grown 
can be had from one foot to a foot and a half of 
white, which, when boiled, is very nutritious, and 
much milder than the onion. With beets, carrots, 
parsnips, artichokes, salsify, celery, celeraic, Brus- 
sels sprouts, leeks, turnips and cabbage, all care- 
fully put into a root cellar, we are prepared to give 
change of vegetables all winter as well as summer. 
—G. Hunter, in Vick's Magazine. 

Foop VALUE or ENsILAGE.—In a paper read 
before the late Ensilage Congress, Dr. Sturtevant, 
director of the New York State Experiment Station 
at Geneva, told how, in 1885, he had filled a silo, 
without any precaution, with fodder corn of vari- 
ous kinds, and at dates all along from August 
1oth to 19th. The lots, as they were put in, were 
tramped sufficiently to level the mass, and up to 
August 28th, the fodder in the silo was not covered. 
At that date the planks were laid on, but removed 


September 3d, when some amber corn fodder was 
dropped in. September 4th the planks were laid 
on, the silo now being completed. No weights 
were used. November 18th, on examination, it was 
found that the ensilage at four inches down was in 
excellent condition. December roth, about three 
inches of the upper portion were rotten, but below 
this the ensilage was in good preservation. 

Dr. Sturtevant also gave the results of some 
figures bearing upon the food value of ensilage 
when fed as an adjunct to other foods. 
ration was 18 pounds of an even mixture of meal 
and bran, together with about 70 pounds of ensi- 
lage daily, and this compared with the same amount 
of grain with 30 pounds of the same dried fodder 
which, put in the silo, formed the ensilage, and the 
same amount of grain, with 20 pounds of hay, the’ 
following conclusions were justified by the results— 
viz,, that 26 pounds of fodder-corn were the equiva. 
lent of 70 pounds of the ensilage, or 18 poundsof 
hay. Expressing these results in tabular form, 
using 100 pounds as the unit for comparison. 

One hundred pounds of ensilage were the equiva 
lent of 38 pounds of fodder-corn. 


One hundred pounds of ensilage were the equiva # 


lent of 26 pounds of hay. 

One hundred pounds of fodder-corn were the 
equivalent of 262 pounds of ensilage. 

One hundred pounds of fodder-corn were the 
equivalent of 69 pounds of hay. 

One hundred pounds of hay were the equivalent 
of 381 pounds of ensilage. 

One hundred pounds of hay were the equivalent 
of 145 pounds of fodder corn. 

Dr. Sturtevant did not recommend the propor 
tions of ensilage as used in his trials. His.experi- 
ence leads him to believe that in addition to hay 
and grain about twenty-five pounds of ensilage can 
be fed daily per cow with advantage.—Vew York 
World. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








WHITE’S MANUAL LABOR INSTITUTE, IOWA, 


On a recent visit tothe above school the writer 
found torty-four girls and thirty-one boys, from nine 
different tribes of Indians, under the care of Ben). 


and Elizabeth B. Miles. They also have six while ” 


children. Half of the children are instructed in the 
school rooms in the forenoon, and the other half are 
attending to farm and household duties, and in the 
afternoon they change places,so that they are pro 
gressing nicely in learning their books, and in farming 
and household duties, 

The school was started some two and a half years 
ago, and the religious influence during all that time 
brought to bear upon the children has been blessed to 
the conversion of many of them, On_ Sixth-day 
evening conversion was clearly explained to them, 
and then all were requested to hold up their hands 
who knew of that experience, and many hands wert 
promptly raised. Then those who had raised their 
hands and would like to become members of Friends 
Church were asked to raise them again, and a large 
number were again raised, The next morning, by 
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invitation, those who wished to become Friends were 
invited into the sitting-room, when a paper was read 
to them as follows: “We, whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, have repented of our sins and have prayed 
to God for forgiveness, and we believe through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus we have been forgiven, 
and it is our intention to live as Christians. We would 
like to become members of Friends’ Church.” Twenty- 
nine Indian girls and eighteen boys and two white 
girls signed the request. This was presented to Chest- 
nut Hill Monthly Meeting, held Third mo. 27th, when 
there was a committee appointed to visit them, 

At the meeting in the Institute on First-day evening, 
after a short address and some singing, in which many 
of the students took part, the children were invited to 
give expression to their feelings as the Holy Spirit 
might prompt. Among those who gave testimony 
was a girl who was very high-tempered and refractory 
when brought from the Agency, but is now a good 
and exemplary young woman of about 18 years. In 
much brokenness of spirit and contrition she spoke 
of the love of God and what He had done for her, and 
closed by requesting that all kneel in prayer, The 
promptness with which the kneeling was done showed 
that it was not an unusual exercise. While thus 
bowed together there were nineteen prayers heard 
from Indian children, The prayer of one was, “ Oh 
Lord, help me to be a good boy all the time. Help 
me to mind my care-takers and teachers. Oh Lord, 
bless the superintendent and matron while they are 
away, and bless my father and mother. Amen.” 
There was much originality and simplicity in their 
testimonies and prayers, Praise the Lord for what He 
is doing. 

More dormitory room is very much needed, The 
boys have to go half a mile to their sleeping apart- 
ments, 

On Second-day morning, the 29th, the superin- 
tendent and matron, with their daughter Mary, who is 
the principal teacher, started to California to visit 
their relatives and friends, and to recuperate. 

: LAWRIE TATUM. 

P,S.—It was sad to see Whittier College building 
at Salem destroyed by fire. There has been good 
work done at that school, and I believe that it would 
be helpful to the cause of Christ to assist Friends there 
to rebuild. A number of small contributions have 
been ‘forwarded to Levi Gregory, of Salem, and 
Friends of that place are hopeful of receiving more. 

L. T 


SovrHianp Coiiece, Herena, Ark., Third mo, 27th, 1886, 

Editor Friends’ Review :—Our school opened at 
the usual time last autumn, in Tenth month, has been 
well attended, The enrolment at present is 263, and 
the daily attendance better and more regular than 
common, Classes in all the grades from the Charts, 
in Primary course, all through to Middle, and last year 
of the Normal, and in the Collegiate up to Juniors, 
and all making satisfactory progress. We have 39 
boarders enrolled—better than we expected, after 
three short crops and our return from necessity to 
‘cash in advance terms.” There are several more 
engaged to enter the first of next Quarter, who have 
been teaching through the winter. It is very interest- 
ing always at this season of the year to receive letters 
from so many former students, who are looking towards 
anniversary, and ask to be remembered in prayer 
ough the meetings. The religious interest, Bible- 
school, temperance meetings, and “ Band of Hope” 
Work have all kept up with improvement. We have 
& class of ten and twelve-year-olds studying Mrs, 
Hunt’s Temperance Hygiene and Alcohol and their 
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explanations and lectures before the Band of Hope 
are very nice. The whole school is resolved into a 
Band of Hope on Sixth-day evening every two weeks. 
We regard this work as of the first importance, and 
intend pushing it to the front all the time. Beautiful 
spring weather is upon us, and farmers are planting 
corn and plowing for cotton, &c. Helena has been 
visited with a very destructive fire. The blackened 
ruins of thirty-six business houses in the centre of the 
city are a saddening sight, especially as it is supposed 
to have been the work of the incendiary. An unusual 
gale of wind was blowing at the time directly towards 
the river, and everything was swept before it to the 
river. Our new hall for the girls is enclosed and is 
progressing slowly, as everything does in this country 
of that kind, It will be a very comfortable, solid, 
plain house; is covered with tin and intended to be 
heated by a furnace, avoiding the dangers of fire as 
much as possible. It is difficult to get insurance in this 
country, and is growing more so. Helena’s late disaster 
will increase it. We shall lack some money to com- 
plete this new building, and though several of our 
veteran helpers have recently passed away, viz: 
Richard Allen, of England, W. C. Taber, New Bed- 
ford, H. K. Carpenter, New York, yet we hope enough 
may be contributed to finish and furnish it, and then 
we have a full complement of buildings to insure all 
needed accommodations for many years, and I hope 
that my begging pen may quietly rest, as well as my 
many faithful contributors and friends of this work. It 
was begun very lowly and humbly, but gradually and 
slowly enlarged, until thousands have been sheltered 
and taught and qualified for usefulness in life that are 
scattered over several of the States. 
ALIDA CLARK, 





THE ADVANTAGES OF A SLIGHT KNOWL- 
EDGE OF HEBREW.* 


The importance to every student of theology of 
a thorough knowledge of the original language of 
the Old Testament is so evident as to require little 
argument. It is not so generally realized that even 
the slight knowledge of Hebrew acquired in the 
ordinary routine of divinity schools is of great 
value. Men who lay aside their Semitic studies as 
soon as they enter upon the practical duties of life 
are apt to think the time they have spent upon 
them has been almost or wholly wasted. Is this 
true ? 

It is to be remembered that the whole Bible, the 
New Testament as well as the Old, was written by 
men trained in Semitic habits of thought and modes 
of expression. Anything which enables us to better 
understand those habits and forms of expression 
must therefore necessarily be of value to the student 
of Scripture. We believe that even a slight study 
of Hebrew, or any other Semitic language, will fix- 
in the mind, in a way never to be forgotten, some 
important knowledge of this kind which cannot be 
so well acquired in any other way. 

Almost the first lesson learned by the tyro in He- 
brew is that the language was originally written 
only in consonants. Except the meagre indications 
of the ‘ matres Jectionts,"’ the vowels have been 
subsequently supplied. Of course these vowels are 


* Other passages from this article were recently quoted in one of 
W. L. Pearson’s essays. 
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not arbitrary ; they constantly determine the gram- 
matical forms and frequently seriously affect the 
sense. Still they are secondary; the radicals are 
all consonants. It is not so in our Western lan- 
guages; what may be learned at the start from this 
difference? Is it not that to the Semite the root- 
idea of his words, as expressed by their radicals, 
had a greater relative importance than with us? 
He cared relatively less than we about its modifica- 
tions and shades of meaning; his main point was 
in the fundamental idea. oa ee 

In conclusion, a single word may be said of a 
common Hebrew method of comparison which, es- 
pecially when it passes into the language of the 
New Testament, is often misunderstood. When 
our Lord says, ‘‘ I thank thee, O Father, that thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes ”’ (Luke x. 21), 
we are not to understand that He is thankful that 
they are hidden from any one, but that they are 
revealed to babes rather than to the wise and pru- 
dent. So when He said to the seventy, rejoicing 
in their power over evil spirits through His name, 
‘« In this rejoice not . . . but rather rejoice.’’ He 
does not mean to forbid the lower joy, but only to 
point them to one infinitely greater. Perhaps the 
paesage where inattention to this form of com- 
parison has been most productive of misunder- 
standing is St. Paul’s quotation from Malachi 
(Rom. ix. 13; Mal. i. 2) ‘‘ Jacob have I loved, but 
Esau have I hated.’”’ It is true that this passage 
refers not so much to the individuals mentioned, as 
to their descendants; yet even so, it is a compari- 
son: ‘I have loved Jacob more than Esau.” 
Familiarity with Hebrew would have prevented any 
misunderstanding. 

It is not to be supposed that the tyro in Hebrew, 
especially if he takes little interest in its study, will 
distinctly formulate to himself these and many 
other facts which will help to the knowledge of the 
meaning of the sacred word. But as we all come 
to have impressions of our acquaintances which 
guide our conduct towards them, though we may 
never make any philosophical analysis of their 
character; so one can hardly learn even a little 
of the structure of a Semitic language without, even 
if it be unconsciously, coming to know what he 
could hardly learn otherwise of the modes of thought 
and habits of expression of writers of the Semitic 
race.—Prof. Frederic Gardiner, in Hebraica. 
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NO TIME FOR NEUTRALITY. 


An Extract from the Annual Address of Frances E. 
Willard, President of the National Women's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, 1885. 


We are outspoken and quietly aggressive in our 
spirit, and no less so in our methods. At first we 
assailed the saloon itself with a directness and 
courage unparalleled in history. Later, when we 
found the saloon to be intrenched in law, we fol- 
lowed it straight to city council room and legisla- 
tive hall; and last, when its hidings of power were 


discovered to be in politics, we followed it there, 
as brave soldiers always pursue their enemy, even 
to his forts and fastnesses. We are crusaders as 
truly as when the outward and visible saloon itself 
was our objective point ; only now we have grown 
wiser, and carry our crusade straight to the brain, 
the heart, and conscience of the individual voter, 
praying him to represent his home constituency, 
and to stand at the ballot-box for prohibition first, 
last, and always. What the women of this nation 
earnestly desire and devotedly strive to attain, is as 
sure to succeed as to-morrow’s sun is sure to rise, 
The stream cannot rise higher than the fountain, 
we are told, but its tendency always is to rise as 
high. The mother-heart is the world’s fount of 
healing ; what it pours forth in prayer to God and 
pleading with mankind is the best prophecy of what 
shall be. Sisters, it is but eighteen months since 
the General Conference of that great Methodist 
Church, which keeps step with the people, assém- 
bled in this very auditorium, and in the face of an 
impending Presidential political campaign, adopted 
the following resolution : 

‘¢ We hold that the proper attitude of Christians 
towards the liquor traffic is one of uncompromising 
opposition, and while we do not presume to dictate 
to eur people as to their political affiliations, we do 
express the opinion that they should not permit 
themselves to be controlled by party organizations 
that are managed in the interest of the liquor 
traffic.” 

Did this brave utterance make of those Christian 
ministers ‘‘a political party,”’ or ‘*an annex” to 
one? And yet, we who know that the two great 
parties are, to-day, ‘‘ managed in the interest of 
the liquor traffic,’’ have practically said no more 
than they did. Ought we to say anything less? 

Great wars live in history under great names. 
This world-wide contest, where women are falling 
into line, will last longer than Frederick’s thirty 
years’ struggle ; but unlike his, its name will sug- 
gest something loftier than simply the length of its 
duration. Everywhere, in England and Canada, 
in the Sandwich Islands and Australia, in Asia and 
the isles of the sea, ours will be known as the Home 
Protection War. We all remember that famous 
utterance of a great statesman in America who 
said: ‘* Where liberty is, there is my country.” It 
is time for a new motto, that shall mean to this 
age what that did in a struggle now fought out to 
its inevitable and righteous end. Let us inscribe 
on our white banner, ‘* Wherever the liquor power 
ts marshalled, there is our battle-field.’’ 


ScRIPTURE is sometimes quoted in justification 
of modern dancing. It should be known that 
Scripture lends no countenance to promiscuols 
dancing, which was the mark of a corrupt idolatry 
under the Jewish dispensation. Dean Payne 
Smith, in “* The Speaker’s Commentary,”’ on Jet. 
xxxi. 15, says that dancing was confined to women, 
except in a religious ceremony, when men 
by themselves. In the text indicated it is the 7 
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joicing of young men and old men that is promised, 
not their dancing. Zhe Christian. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE NIGHT WATCH IN THE TEMPLE. 
Ps, cxxxiv. 


No more the proud array 

That through the garish day 
Adorned with diverse hues the sacred fane ; 

No voice of holy song 

From the enraptured throng 
Echoes from arch to dome in solemn strain, 


But through the midnight deep 
Their lonely vigil keep 
The weary watchers by the altar's side ; 
Amid the gathering damps 
Trimming their flickering lamps 
That glimmer faintly through the spaces wide, 


Yet to their mission true, 
They chant the praises due 
To Him whose are alike the night and day ; 
For countless mercies past,— 
For hope that morn at last 
Shall chase with radiant beam the clouds away. 


So, when in other days 
The sound of prayer and praise 
From heaven-touched lips on high would oft ascend, 
Through the night watches chill 
A little remnant still 
With trembling hearts the ancient shrine attend. 


Still, through the hush profound 
Seem echoes faint to sound 

Of solemn pleading with the Almighty King; 
Oft, ’mid the shadows dense 
Steal o’er the quickened sense 

Sweet hymns of praise, like incense lingering. 


And though the hour be late, 
Let us in patience wait 
The appointed time of humbler service due; 
Through pain and weariness 
: Our care be still to bless 
His worthy name who maketh all things new. 


Then, as the glorious morn 
Shall up the skies be borne, 
Unending rest our weary souls shall bless ; 
And thronging crowds once more 
The risen Sun adore,— 
The world’s blest Light, the Lord our Righteousness, 
Third mo, 28th, 1836, 


BELOW THE SURFACE. 


Under the sod the flowers are sleeping, 
Under the crust of sleet and snow ; 

Never would stranger dream of the germs 
Quietly resting so far below. 

Nevertheless, from the brow of the hill, 

To where the vale meets the silvery rill, 

They trust, till the spring shall remove the chill, 

Ready, they wait for the Master’s will, 


Under the snow there are dear ones sleeping, 
Under this crust of sleet and snow ; 

Never a word they send back to us, 
Never a smile trom the depths below. 


Lying at rest, till the round years fill, 

Till Time is checked and its wheels grow still, 
Till called together from valley and hill, 
They wait, to rise at the Master's will. 


Under the crust of a lifetime’s care, 

Under the sleet and pelting storms, 
In spite of the sting of pitiless blast, 

Many a heart into beauty warms, 
None ever look ’neath the frost and chill, 
For the true heart waiting some niche to fill, 
Where others are working with ease and skill, 
So, in darkness it waits for the Master’s will. 


And we walk carelessly, numbering 

Blossoms and beauty that greet our eyes, 
Mourning our dead, who in silence slumber, - 

Counting those workers who bear off the prize, 
And the blazon’d names which the front ranks fill, 
The crowned few on the top of the hill; 
We see not the heads that are bowed and still, 
Willing, but waiting, their Master’s will. 

Vick's Magazine. 


eateliiate 
From the (London) Christian, 


CONCLUSIONS. 


It would take from life its pleasure, 
It would take from life its‘light, 
Rob our souls of real treasure,’ 
Fill with pain and sore affright ; 


We should live in dreary waiting 
For our life to ebb away 

To a dark and endless chaos, 
To a night without a day. 


Could the infidel and skeptic 

Rob us, Lord, of faith in Thee, 
What a weary sterile desert, 

What a blank this world would be ! 


We, no doubt, of pain and trial 

Then, as now, should have our share ; 
But without one hope to cheer us, 

Sunk in endless, deep despair! 


Tell us; ye who spend your talents 
Trying to eclipse the light, 

Sowing seeds of moral darkness, 
Turning day to darkest night, 


If we doubt the love of Jesus, 
And distrust our Father’s hand, 

What support have ye to offer? 
Tell us, let us understand! 


We have seen earth’s brightest jewels 
Turn to ashes in our grasp, 

And our own heart’s dearest idols 
Snatched by death from our fond clasp ! 


Yet amidst the midnight darkness 
Shone a ray of light afar; 

’Twas the promise of the Saviour, 
Like a bright and morning star! 


We will yield our earthly treasures, 
But we cannot, will not, part 

From the faith that binds to heaven, 
From the sun that warms our heart ; 


From the clasp so pure and steadfast 
Of our ever-present Friend ; 

From the sympathy and comfort 
Of the love that knows no end! 


RHODA CARPENTER CLEWES. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN.—GREAT BRITAIN.—On the 6th inst. W. E. 

Gladstone laid before the Ministers, in the House of 
Commons, his Home Rule scheme. His speech was 
three hours and twenty-five minutes in duration, 
The outline of the scheme is as follows: He 
proposes the establishment in Dublin of a statutory 
Irish National Parliament of a single chamber, elected 
largely by the same franchise as the existing repre- 
sentation in Parliament. Parnell agrees to an ar- 
rangement by which at least seventy-five out of a 
House of 300 members will be allotted to the Protest- 
ants. To this Parliament, will be handed over the 
whole administration of Ireland, together with the ex- 
clusive right to legislate on Irish affairs, An Irish 
Ministry will control the magistrates and police, un- 
dertake the enforcement of the law, and have supreme 
authority over all Irish affairs, except the military 
forces of the Crown, which will remain under the ex- 
clusive control of the Viceroy. The Viceroy will be 
appointed by the Crown, and will probably be non- 
political, as is generally the case with the Viceroy of 
India ; he will not have a seat in the Imperial Cabinet, 
nor go in and out of office with each change of party 
at Westminster. The existing constabulary, as an 
armed and military force, will be under the direct 
order of the Viceroy, as will be the other imperial 
troops garrisoned in Ireland. Provision will be made 
for the gradual conversion of the constabulary into a 
civilian or municipal force. 
j | The Irish Parliament will impose, remit and collect 
all taxes levied in Ireland, and defray from the same 
the cost of the local administration, The whole of the 
customs excise will be in its hands. The only limita- 
tion imposed upon the fiscal powers of the new body 
forbids the imposition of a Protective tariff which 
would close the Irish markets to English goods. Cus- 
toms excise and other taxes levied by the Irish Par- 
liament will be collected by Irish officials, but an im- 
perial receiver will be appointed, who will be em- 
powered to receive the proceeds of the customs ex- 
cise, to satisfy various preferential charges in the shape 
of payment of the imperial tribute and interest on 
guaranteed loans. The tribute and interest will be a 
first charge upon the Irish revenue. The tribute will 
be fixed in advance, and be collected by a receiver. 
It will be fixed before the statutory Parliament is es- 
tablished, and will govern the number of representa- 
tives Ireland will be entitled to send to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

The number of Irish members in the Imperial Par- 
liament will not much exceed a score, They will only 
sit in the House of Commons when questions invol- 
ving imperial considerations are under discussion. 
When the business before the House is exclusively 
English or Scotch no Irish members will be admitted. 
The House of Commons will not be allowed to pass 
any laws for Ireland or to interfere in any way with 
Irish affairs except when the Irish delegation is present. 

A veto upon all acts of the Irish Legislature is to 
be vested in the Crown, and exercised by advice of the 
Imperial Ministry, If the House of Commons wishes 
to challenge the exercise of this veto, or censure a 
minister for not advising its exercise, the Irish mem- 
bers will be admitted before the debate takes place. 

The Daily News says: “ The speech will rank as 
one of Gladstone’s highest efforts. Experience, how- 
ever, has shown that immediate triumph is sometimes 
followed by final disaster. How the scheme will fare 
in its progress through the Commons it is difficult to 
forecast. It is full of controversial matter, more es- 
pecially in respect to the constitution of the proposed 
Parliament and the financial arrangement between 


England and Ireland ; but in its broad principles it is 
well calculated to allay the fears so sedulously ex. 
cited, and will prepare the public mind for acalm and 
rational consideration of one of the greatest problems 
ever presented. 

Right Hon. William E, Forster, who was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland under the previous Gladstone 
Ministry, died on the 5th inst. 

DomeEstic.—A question considered in one of last 
week's Cabinet meetings was the alleged discourteous 
treatment of the new Chinese Minister by the Col. 
lector of Customs at San Francisco, It was decided 
to postpone action in the matter until the Collector 
shall have had an opportunity to give his version of 
the affair, which has since been received, and is as 
follows: “ No discourtesy has been shown them (the 
Chinese Embassy). On the contrary, unusual indul- 
gence was extended. They were speedily landed 
without identification or evidence of their official 
character and without credentials as required by 
Section 18 of the Reconstruction act. Chinese Consul 
at this port neither gave to this office notice of their 
arrival nor made application for facilities,” 

The House bill authorizing the construction of a 
building for the Congressional Library was passed by 
the Senate with a unanimous vote. No doubts are 
entertained about its approval by the President. As 
soon as the bill is approved work will begin under 
direction of the Commission, which consists of Secre- 
tary Lamar, Librarian Spafford and J. Clarke, archi- 
tect of the Capitol. 

Ever since the railroad employés in East St. Louis 
ceased work in support of the striking Knights on the 
Gould Southwestern system, rumors of riot and blood- 
shed have daily gained circulation, but until the gth 
inst. no serious conflict had occurred between them 
and the deputy sheriffs and United States Marshals, 
stationed in the various yards to protect the com- 
pany’s employés and property. 

Then a number of strikers, without apparently hav- 
ing formed any preconcerted plan, congregated at the 
Relay depot and began a discussion of the general 
situation. As time passed, the original knot of men 
increased to fully 200, the discussion became more 
animated, and the crowd more demonstrative, when 
it was proposed to go to the Louisville and Nashville 
yards and drive out the men there. No violence was 
resorted to, till a freight train passed, guarded by 
eight deputy sheriffs, armed with rifles, The crowd 
began to yell and jeer and throw stones, when the 
deputies fired into the mob, with fatal effect, four men 
being killed and one mortally wounded, The great 
est excitement prevailed, the crowd fleeing in every 
direction, and when the deputies realized how fearful 
was the result of their fire, they rushed for the city, 
going at once to the Police Station, where, after sta- 
ting the facts of the shooting, surrendered to the ser- 
geant. A meeting was held in front of the City Hall 
late in the afternoon, at which a desire for vengeance 
was exhibited, but Messrs. Bailey and Hayes, of the 
Executive Board of the Knights of Labor, and P. e: 
Brown, a prominent member of the order, prevented 
trouble by appealing to the Knights to obey the laws 
of the country and the principles of their order. 

An east-bound passenger train on the a 
Railroad in Massachusetts, on the 7th inst., tumb 
down a 200 feet embankment, alongside the Deerfield 
river, midway between Bardswell’s Ferry and West 
Deerfield Station. The disaster was caused by the 
settling of the track. As the cars fell on the rivers 
brink they caught fire from the stoves, and some of 
the victims were burned to death, Nearly all on the 
train who escaped death were injured, some fatally. 





